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slightly more complicated than the one Morse made,
but the underlying principle is the same as when the
inventor sent out his first message, the dots and dashes
of which he despatched along the wire by alternately
switching on and cutting off the electric current. This
he did by means of a handle, and as he moved the handle
an electro-magnet at the receiving station was alter-
nately magnetised and demagnetised, and caused a
needle to jerk to and fro in movements corresponding
to the dots and dashes Morse was sending out.

Thus by Morse's invention anybody of any nation,
provided he was able to read the Morse code, could
take down a message in any language, no matter whether
he knew it or not. Nor is the Morse alphabet confined
to the telegraph. The universal dots and dashes can be
flashed out by lamps, blown upon the blasts of a siren,
tapped out by a finger gently drumming upon a table,
or even sent by the flickering of an eyelid. So when
next you hear the familiar tapping sounds upon your
wireless remember the American painter who became
a great inventor, Morse is speaking to you.

Morse lived to within three weeks of his eighty-first
birthday, and it is pleasant to think that the last years
of his life were passed in comfort and the sunshine of
success. In 1858 a gift of 400,000 francs was made to
him by seven European countries in recognition of his
work, and in his own land his memory is perpetuated
for all time by a fine statue erected in Central Park,
New York. There he stands to this day.

From Samuel Morse to Cyrus West Field, the man
who was largely responsible for one of the greatest